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I think there are few who have not been in some degree
touched with this local sympathy. Tell a peasant an
ordinary tale of robbery and murder, and perhaps you
may fail to interest him; but to excite his terrors, you
assure him it happened on the very heath lie usually
crosses, or to a man whose family he has known, and you
rarely meet such a mere image of Humanity as remains
entirely unmoved. I suspect it is pretty much the same
with myself, and many of my countrymen, wlio are
charmed by the effect of local description, and sometimes
impute that effect to the poet, which is produced by the
recollections and associations which his verses excite.
Why else did Sir Philip Sidney feel that the tale of
Percy and Douglas moved him like the sound of a trum-
pet? or why is it that a Swiss sickens at hearing tlie
famous Eanz des Vaches, to which the native of any other
country would have listened for a hundred days, without
any other sensation than ennui? I fear our poetical taste
is in general much more linked with our prejudices of
birth, of education, and of habitual thinking, than our
vanity will allow us to suppose; and that, let the point
of the poet's dart be as sharp as that of Cupid, it is the
wings lent it by the fancy and prepossessions of the gen-
tle reader which carry it to the mark. It may appear
like great egotism to pretend to illustrate my position
from the reception which the productions of so mere a
ballad-monger as myself have met with from the public;
but I cannot help observing that all Scotchmen prefer
The Eve of St. John to Glenfinlas, and most of my
English friends entertain precisely an opposite opinion.
... I have been writing this letter by a paragraph at a
time for about a month, this being the season when we
are most devoted to the

f Drowsy bench and babbling b.all.J

"I have the honor," etc., etc. . . .

Miss Seward, in her next letter, offers an apology for exception
